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The Land Revenue Administration is % 
very complex affair and in order to understand 
its fundamentals it should be considered under 
its various component heads so that when 
parts are understood the whole may become 
easy to grasp. In this booklet the subject has 
been divided into the under mentioned eight 
parts: 

(1) History & progress of the land revenue 
administration. 

(2) Classes of land which, are liable to pay 
land revenue. 

(3) Classes of persona who are liable to pay 
land revenue. 

(4) The records necessary to be maintained 
for sound land revenue administration. 

(5) The assessment of land revenue by 
means of settlement. 
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(6) Terms of settlement, that is, the periods 
for which each settlement holds, 

(7) The collection of land revenue. 

(8) The administration of the land revenue 
department. 

1. History and progress of the systems of 
Land Revenue Administration. 

The Land Revenue of modern India is a 
form of income based on the immemorial 
customs of the country. 

Custom of the non-Aryans. 

It is believed that before the immigration 
of the Aryans, the non-Aryans, who inhabited 
the country, allotted a portion of the land for 
their chief in each village and this land was 
cultivated by slaves or by some other special 

arrangement. 

Practice of the Aryans, 

But contact with the Aryans appears to 
have brought about a change. They asked 
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from cultivators of the soil in their dominions 
a certain share of the produce of every field. 
The method adopted was that when tho crop 
was ready and the grain heaped on the 
thrashing floor the Revenue Officers went and 

claimed a certain fixed share of the total 
produce. This brought about Manu’s ruling. 

Manu’s Ruling and Thereafter. 

Manu laid down in his Smriti that the Raja 
should take one-sixth of the gross produce of 
every field and this became the traditional 
3hare. But the populatiou increased, wars 
took place and other phenomena came into 
existence which necessitated an increase in 
administrative expenditure and this caused 
the share to bo raised by various devices. 
But as time went on such devices became 
worn out and so latterly the share was authori¬ 
tatively increased and finally Manu’s ruling 
was forgotten. 

This system of payment in kind was 
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admirably suited to primitive times. No com¬ 
plicated calculations were required. Whatever 
the land produced, little or much, was 
heaped on the thrashing floor and the Revenue 
Officers superintended its division. But this 
plan failed to work when the population grew 
and cultivation extended. The task of collec¬ 
tion became difficult and modifications in the 
methods of collection of revenue became 
necessary. The crops were no longer divided 
on the thrashing floor hut an estimate was 
made of the standing crops. The appraisers 
expressed their opinion on the probable yield 
of a field and the Revenue Officers calculated 
thereon the share of the Raja. When the 
grain was reaped, the calculated quantity was 
taken away by the collectors irrespective of 
the actual outturn. 

This was after all a rough method and 
there was always room for underhand opera- 
tions. When the coined money got introduce 

in course of time, cash payments were found 
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to be easier and at the same time more 
profitable than payment in kind, and so a 
roughly calculated cash payment took the 
place of appropriating a share of the produce 
by approximation. This method of realising 
the land revenue was first practised side 
by side with payment in kind and remained in 
vogue throughout the greater part of India 
till the middle of the sixteenth century. 

Akbar’s Reforms. 

When Akbar came to the throne he wished 
to acquire some definite knowledge of the 
financial resources of his empire and land 
revenue was as always the chief item. Hence 
it became necessary to survey the land, and 
to have some regular assessment, which he 
carried out and thereby in fact laid the 
foundation of what has now developed into 
the system known as the Land Revenue 
Settlement, Cash payments were to a large 
extent substituted for those ^ in kind; cash 
rates were, when possible, fixed for a certain 
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period, of years- and a more or less uniform 
system of accounts was established. 

Development of the Farming System. 

After the death of Akbar the Moghal 
Emperors became gradually weak and their 
authority waned. Mismanagement became 
rife and the treasuries became depleted. The 
collection of revenue could not be efficiently 
managed and so it appeared easier to find out 
men of wealth,-and influence who would 
undertake to pay into the Imperial Treasury 
an amount representing roughly the calculated 
total yield of a district and then reimburse 
themselves by collections from villages. This 
relieved the revenue officials of all The trouble 
of collection of revenue and of keeping 
detailed accounts. Such persons came to be 
known as Revenue Farmers. 

Under British Rule and thereafter. 

At the commencement of the British rule in 
India, the revenue farmers were called 
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Zamindars. The land revenue had for some 
generations past been levied in cash and all 
traces of the system of sharing or of valuing 
that share in money had long disappeared. 
The Zamindars made the villagers paywhat- 
ever they found it possible to extract from 
them and they paid into the treasury just as 
much of their total collections as they could 
not avoid paying. 

As the several provinces came under Bri¬ 
tish control, the varying circumstances of the 
different tracts were carefully considered 
and measures of reform were at first tentatively 
introduced. As time went on, they became 
crystallised into the existing system of Land 
Revenue Administration. 

The effort of the Government that succeed¬ 
ed the British is to he more sympathetic 
to the cultivators. Their precarious living, 
their indebtedness and their illiteracy is receiving 
increasing attention and it is not optimism 
to hope that in due course of time the culti- 
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vators of India -will become men of sound eco¬ 
nomic position and able to take effective part 
in the administration of the country as enlight¬ 
ened citizens. 

2. Land which are Liable to Assessment. 

General Rule. 

In general theory all lands are liable to pay 
Land Revenue and the Government is entitled 
to a share in the income from every bigha of 
land. But, as a matter of fact, there are 
practical distinctions. 

Of course all agricultural land is invari¬ 
ably assessed to Land Revenue. 

Exceptions. 

But lands which are occupied by the houses 
and streets in villages, cities, and towns, or 
by railways, forests, parks, or grazing 
grounds, etc., are generally excepted, and if 
they pay land revenue at all, it is not assessed 
in the same way as agricultural land. 
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Banning was in vogue when the English 

took possession of Bengal. They made 

certain improvements but decided to continue 

the Farming system and so the Zamindars of 

Bengal became responsible for the payment 

of Land Revenue to Government. This svstem 

%> 

is called the Zamindari system and under it 
the Zamindar is always a middle man 
between the cultivator and the Government. 

The Zamindari system is not now counte¬ 
nanced. Therefore great men in India are busy 
removing its ill effects: But it is proper to 
understand its in plications, so some description 
is given here. 

Zamindari, 

Zamindari is of two kinds: it may be 
owned by a single landlord or by two or more 
h. jointly. In tbe former case it is called 
T “Za minda ri ELhalis” and in the latter case 
“Zamindari Mushtarka”. In Zamindari tracts 
one man generally becomes responsible to pay 
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the revenue due against the whole estate. In 
case of ‘‘Zamindari Khalis’’ he is the Zamin- 
dar himself and in the case of ‘‘Zamindari 
Mushtarka” he is elected by the joint owners 
or co-sharers in the estate and is called a 
Lambardar. If, however, the members 
of Mushtarka Zamindari quarrel among 
themselves and a separation is effected each of 
the shaieholders becomes responsible for ths 
payment of the land revenue of his share. 

Rayatwari- 

Madras came under British rule at very 
nearly the same time as Bengal and the 
Revenue Policy begun in Bengal was extended 
to Madras but it failed there and so another 
system was started which is called the 
“RayatwarP system. In thi3 system there ia 
no middleman and the Government deals with 
the cultivator direct. The distinction 
between the two systems is that in the 
“RayatwarP system Government never deals 
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with a “Zamindar’ 5 or middleman, whilst in 
the ‘‘Zamindari 1 * system it deals with the 
Zamindar and no one else. 

These two systems have in due course been 
extensively applied and the system prevalent 
in. Bengal, the United Provinces (Uttar Pradesh), 
the Punjab and parts ofthe Central Provinces 
( Madhya Pradesh) is mainly ‘‘Zamindari 5 * 
while that in Madras, Bombay, Assam and 
Burma is mainly “Rayatwari.” 

Recapitulation .—So it is clear now that if 
the tenure is Rayatwari the cultivator pays 
the Land Revenue and if it is Zamindari the 
proprietor pays it. If the Zamindari is Khalis 
the single landlord pays it. If Musbtarka 
the Lambardar pays it, unless partition has 
taken place in which case each shareholder 
pays it for himself. 

4. The Land Records- 

It is now plain that when different kinds of 
lands have to be dealt with under various cortdi- 
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tions and the land revenue is payable by different 
persons in widely differing ways, there should 
be a very carefully prepared record thereof. 

Naksha. 

The first requirement in the preparation 
of such records is to have a Naksha of agri¬ 
cultural land and it is prepared as follows:— 

The outer boundary marks of villages and 
estates are entered in the first instance and 
then the limits of the fields are demarcated. 
Then follows a field-to-field survey. A separ¬ 
ate Naksha is usually prepard for each 
village. It shows every field with a number, 

Khasra. 

To the map is attached an index called 
Khasra in which is given necessary description 
of the fields in the Naksha. From the Khasra 
is prepared 

Khatauni, 

Which is a register of holdings. It gives 
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the name of each holder and mentions under 
him all the fields wherever they be situated 

which are in his possession. The object of 
this record is to show the amount to be 
realised from each cultivator. 


Rhewat. 


The register in which names of persons 
possessing proprietary rights are recorded is 
known as Ivhewat. It shows in one place all 
the land holdings wherever they be situated 
in which one proprietor is interested. But there 
may be several parties claiming proprietary 
rights on the same land and besides this each 
party’s right may differ from that of the other. 
It is. therefore, usual in these records to<show 
to a greater or less extent the rights in land 
of all the parties. 

When all these records are ready, the 
Government easily finds out the person who 

is responsible for the payment of the Land 
Revenue; he is generally the person in 
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persons who claim proprietary rights and ( d) 
revising the records so as to keep them up to 
date by showing all changes that occur from 
time to time, The Land Revenue is of course 
demanded from the man in possession be he 
the proprietor himself or his transferee. 

5. The Assessment. 

Old System. 

It has already been said that originally 
the Land Revenue was the whole produce of 
a certain tract of land and then it was a 
share of the gross produce of each field. In 
course of time it came to be its cash equival¬ 
ent. Then revenue farming was introduced 
which brought lump sums to the treasury* 
The rates on which the lump assessments 
were based were, however, gradually lost 
sight of and the assessment became a matter 
of contract which was given to the man who 
would bid the highest for it. The principle of 
contract assessment in cash is yet maintained, 
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3. Settlement for individual holdings is 
. called Rayatwari -Settlement. 

It is now necessary to describe how cal¬ 
culations are made in order to find out the 
amount to be assessed in each case. 

Zamindari Settlement. 

In Northern India. Zamindara hold the 

V 

settlement and the system prevailing there 
is called Zamindari Settlement, while in 
Southern India Rayats hold the settlement 
and that system is called Rayatwari Settle¬ 
ment. In Northern India the assessment is 
based on net assets, which consist of rent 
actually received by the Zamindar together 
with the calculated rental value of lands held 
by the Zamindar himself or allowed by him 
rent free, plus the income derived by the 
Zamindar from his forest or waste land. The 
method of finding out actual rent or the true 
rental value of land is rather a complex 
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net assets. The Land Revenue is a certain 
percentage of these assets. 

Rayatwari Settlement. 

In Southern India where Rayatwari 
Settlement prevails the soils are classified and 
grouped according to the sources of irrigation 
available and for each of the classes of 
the soil a grain value is adopted which 
represents normal gross produce which is then 
converted into cash by application of a commu¬ 
tation rate. Erom this sum deductions are 
made for the cost of production, e. g. the cost 
of cattle, implements,‘seeds, wages of labour, 
etc. and the balance is taken as Net Produce. 
The Land Revenue is a fraction of it. 

In the Rayatwari settlements the features 
are that the survey numhert are fixed units of 
assessment and they are never allowed to 
be altered. Each holding is assessed sepa 
rately and there is no joint responsibility as 
is found in Mah al war Zamindari settlement. 
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Further the holder is not bound to the hold* 
ing, and he can relinquish it at his option 
provided he does it at the close of the year 
and before the next cultivating season 
begins. He can thus free himself from 
responsibility of payment of Land Revenue 
whenever he pleases which a Zamindar in 
Northern India cannot till the term of the 
settlement is over. 

Recapitulation —It is now understood what 
is assessment and how it i3 made. It is a 
certain part of Net Assets of each village or 
group of villages in Northern India, and of 
Net Produce of each holding in Southern 
India and it is arrived at by the process 
called the Settlement of Land Revenue. 

6. Term Of Settlement. 

The settlement has with reference to time 
been divided into two classes : 1 Permanent, 
and 2. Temporary. : . 
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The Permanent Settlement. 

The permanent settlement prevails in 
Bengal, parts ef the United Provinces (now 
Uttar Pradesh ) and Northern Madras. In these 
places the demand of th% Government is made 
fixed and unalterable for ever. 

The Temporary Settlement 

The temporary settlement prevails in the 
rest of India. Here the demand is calculated 
at the end of certain periods. The usual 
term of a settlement is 30 years. A fairly 
long term is evidently necessary in order to 
enable profits of improvements made by 
settlement holders to be fully realised. In 
backward tracts where the agricultural con¬ 
ditions have not been thoroughly established 
shorter terms are allowed, 

Re-Settlement 

At the end of the term of settlement the 
assessment is made over again. All the 
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changes in the agricultural conditions that 
have taken place in the interval are taken 
into consideration and a Re-settlement is 
made to last again for a term of years. 

Enhancement. 

In consequence of the long term for which 
settlements are usually made new assess¬ 
ments when they involve an increase in the 
amount of revenue assessed are often a 
hardship. Though the settlement be fair 
and accurate in view of altered resources it 
means a sudden increase in the Government 
demand, which implies a corresponding 
sudden decrease m the income of the person 
who pays the land revenue. Theoretically 
the revenue-payer has profitted largely from 
the enjoyment of income which ho would 
have lost under shorter term settlement, but 
however well justified the demand may be, 
in practical life the extra burden is felt 
keenly. The hardship thus occasioned has 
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been recognised and arrangements have been 
made to mitigate the effects of large enhance¬ 
ments by spreading their imposition over 
a term of years. This gives time to 
revenue-payers to accommodate themselves 
to the enhanced assessments. 

Recapitulation .—Settlement bears varieties 
both as regards the person who holds it and 
as regards the time for which it lasts. The 
table given below will indicate both varieties 
considered together. 

Settlements are of three kinds and each 
kind is again divided into three classes:— 

1. Landlord Settlement for single estates 

under one landlord, 

(а) Settlement with Zamindars. Perma¬ 
nent Settlement of Bengal and 

North Madras. 

(б) Settlement with Zamindars. Tem¬ 
porary Settlement in Bengal of 
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states not included in the above. 

(&) Temporary settlement with Taluq- 
dars in Oudh. 

2. Mahal war settlement for estates of 
proprietary bodies or village communities, 

(<z) Temporary settlement of United 
Provinces and Oudh (excluding the 
Taluqdars of Oudh). 

(6) Temporary settlement of Central 
Provinces. Malguzari Settlement. 

(c) Temporary Settlement of the Punjab. 

3. Raiyatwari Settlement for individual 
holdings or occupancies. 

«i) Raiyatwari Settlement of Madras, 

( b ) Raiyatwari Settlement of Bombay. 

(c) Raiyatwari Settlement of Assam 

and Coorg. 

Tenancy Laws. 

It would appear that it is very necessary 
to work carefully in order to calculate the 
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dues of the Government against landholders 
be they Zamindars or Raiyats but at the same 
time it is equally necessary to grant security 
of position to the revenue-payers so as to 
facilitate rendition of payments. This is 
done by defining the rights of all people 
interested in the land by means of Laws. 

In Raiyatwari countries the mass of the 
holders farm the land themselves and practi¬ 
cally there are no interests of other people. 
But in Zamindari tracts there is a variety of 
interests which have been classified under 
two heads;— 

1. Sub-proprietor’s Interest. 

2. Tenant’s Interest. 

Sub-proprietor. 

Whenever the right is sub-proprietary 
the relations of the sub-proprietors with 
tenants and with the over-proprietor are 
strictly defined by legal enactments and so 
they are quite safe in their position and at 
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merits of rent except by instalments after 
each harvest etc, have been dealt with in them. 

The present Government Is doing what 

is possible in the existing circumstances to 
give greater security and facility to tenants, 

7- Collection Of Land Revenue- 

The collection of land revenue is entrusted 
to a very bigb elasB of officials, whose 
importance may be recognised by the very 
name they bear. They are designated 

“Collectors” and though' they are Magis¬ 
trates also, their duties in connection with 
collection of land revenue come first. 

Two instalments- 

The land revenue is generally collected in 

\ 

two instalments, one after each harvest. The 
dates are usually so fixed that the revenue 

payers will have time to realise their produce 
or rent before they are called upon to pay 
the land revenue, and the tenants will have 
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5. Annulling of the settlement with the 
defaulter. 

These measures, are seldom required to 
be enforced but still they are there. They 
are applicable to tracts where temporary 
settlement prevails. In the case of districts 
settled permanently the procedure is severer. 
There if the whole or any part of an instal¬ 
ment of revenue remains unpaid at sunset on 
the day fixed for payment, the estate concerned 
immediately becomes liable to sale. 

Suspension. 

There is a further point which should be 
considered. There may be eases of real 
inability to pay on account of loss of crops. 
How are the Collectors then to proceed ? 
They suspend demand for the land revenue 
when the instalment falls due—usually for 
six month s. This allows them time to watch 
the result of the next harvest. If the 
amount cannot even then be obtained} the 
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records and the trouble taken in preparing 
them and making assessments would be so 
much labour lost. The Government has to 
keep itself informed of any and everything 
that takes place to affect the Land Revenue 
and this can be done only with the help of a 
complicated and efficient machinery of ad¬ 
ministration which we shall see in brief 
detailed below. 

The supreme Revenue authority. 

The whole of India is under the President 
in-Council who is responsible to the 
Parliament of India. But ordinarily he is 
supreme and has in his subordination the 
various states each of which is under a 

Goveraor-in-C-ouncil. 

The Revenue Board. 

In every state there is & Chief Control¬ 
ling Authority in Land Revenue matters. In 
more important states this is what is 
known as the Board of Revenue while in 
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The Collector has the help of Assistant and 
Deputy Collectors. 

The Tehsildar. 

Every District is sub-divided into a number 
of convenient local Revenue charges. The 
officer . in charge of these is known as 
Tehsildar and he usually has a Naib or 
Assistant to help him. The Tehsildar has 
under him-— 

(1) A staff of Accountants and treasury 

clerks for the purpose of receiving 
local Land Revenue and sending it 
on with-proper accounts to the Dis¬ 
trict- Treasury. 

(2) He has also a staff called Kanungos, 

The Kanungo 

The Kanungos are, so to say, Revenue 
Inspectors. One of them has charge of the 
returns and statements to be prepared and 
remains at the Tahiil headquarters. He has 
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to issue stationery also. The others have to 
be almost always on tour and see that the 
village accounts and. returns, are properly kept 
up and village inspections of crops are duly 
made by the Patwaris. Local and repeated 
inspection is the mainstay of Land Revenue 
Administration. 

The Chowkidar, Patel and Patwari 

Each village has an official watchman, 
headman and an accountant. The first is 
known as Chowkidar, the second as the Patel 
or Lambardar and the last as Earaam, Kul- 
karni or Patwari. The Chowkidar is a help¬ 
ing hand in almost all matters of routine. 
The Patel or Lambardar acts as representative' 
of the village with the officials and helps in 
the collection of revenue but the last named 
has to keep the village accounts. 

The Patwari is really the backbone of, the 
whole Land Revenue Administration and on,, 
his efficiency depends the efficiency of. the 
whole department. 
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He keeps the accounts of the revenue pay¬ 
ments and outstanding balances,* he hat the 
official charge of the village maps, field 
registers and other records of rights; he 
makes corrections and keeps all records upto 
date and in correspondence with the actual 
facts for the time being; he prepares periodi¬ 
cal returns and gives various kinds of 
statistics from which a knowledge of the 
state of affairs in the village is obtained ; he 
makes certain inspections and takes note of 
aU changes that occur; he reports any unusual 
occurrence and keeps a diary which he fills up 
regularly noting in it practically everything 
that goes on in his circle and in any way 
concerns the Land Revenue business.® 


€?The general outline of the system of land revenue administra¬ 
tion is now completed. This outline must of necessity be a sketchy 
•ne &e it is vary difficult to generalise &om systems in which the 
rnlea of cna state are so many times exception! in the other 
cnf? vice versa. Still it is to be hoped that the abov# sketch will 
impart aoma useful knowledge to the reader. 
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